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_ every man is a soldier, a husbandman, a shep- 
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From “Good Health.” 
On Breathing. 
(Continued from page 174.) 
We have said that animals are continually 
taking from the air, and giving to it certain 
gases. We shall now say something about 


the mechanism or apparatus by which these 


gases get in and out of the body. 

In the first place, we must say that the 
gases always pass through a moist membrane 
or delicate skin, and always pass into or out 
of the blood. This is the one thing necessary. 
There must be in every organ of breathing a 
delicate moist skin, which. permits air of dif- 
ferent kinds to pass through readily, but noth- 
ing else to pass in'or out. Such a membrane 
as this, on one side of which is the blood, on 
the other side the air, may be called the 
breathing-membrane. In the simplest animals 


the whole of the skin serves this purpose ; 
they breathe all over their bodies. But in 


more complicated animals one part only of 
the general covering is set apart for this pur- 
Just as in a simple state of society 


herd, a tradesman ; but in civilized societies 
one man has, as a rule, only one trade: so in 


simple animals any part of the skin may be 


used for any purpose—for taking in food or 
for taking in air; but in the higher animals 


_ one part is devoted to one purpose and one to 


another. 
Now the breathing-membrane of animals is 
arranged in various forms. It may line a 


hollow place communicating with the outside, 


as in the lungs of air-breathing animals, or it 


_ may be stretched over a projecting portion of 
the body, as in the gills of fishes and other 


water animals. The sea snail breathes by the 


delicate tufts on his back, which are covered 
_ by what we have called the breathing-mem- 


brane. Water animals do not really breathe 
water, but the air which is dissolved in it. If 
you boil some water, so as to drive all the air 
out, and put a fish in it, he will be just as 
badly off as a fish out of water. So that the 
‘breathing of water animals and land animals 
is really the same process. The fact that an 
animal possesses breathing organs does not 
prevent some breathing taking place through 
the ordinary skin. Animals with moist skins, 
as frogs, breathe a good deal in this way, and 


even in ourselves a certain amount of gas is 
given out through the skin, though it is doubt- 
ful whether any air is absorbed. At all events, 
the chief amount of breathing is done by the 
special breathing membrane which lines, as 
we have said, certain organs called the lungs. 

Our lungs, as most people know, are situ- 
ated in our chest, and air is conveyed to them 
through a pipe in our neck, called the trachea 
or windpipe. Now, the windpipe divides into 
two, sending a branch into each lung. These 
branches divide into several others, called 
bronchial tubes, and these into still smaller 
bronchial tubes. Finally, the smallest bron- 
chial tubes end in a very small funnel-shaped 
cavity, at the sides of which are several sau- 
cer-shaped spaces called air-cells. Thus the 
whole system of tubes is like a tree, of which 
the windpipe is the trunk; and the air-cells 
are, roughly, like fruit or leaves growing on 
the smallest twigs. Hach twig, or little bron- 
chial tube, with its group of air-cells, forms a 
hollow space, like a glove with the fingers 
distended, and does not communicate with 
the others, but only opens into the larger air- 
tubes. The air-cells are so closely packed 
together that the solid substance becomes 
almost nothing, and the lung appears porous, 
like a sponge.~ But really it is made up of 
nothing but air-cells and tubes, arranged as 
we have described them, and forming one 
cavity which communicates with the outside 
air only through the windpipe. ; 

The membrane lining this cavity is the 
breathing-membrane, and its whole extent 
has been calculated at from 10 to 20 square 
feet; so that if we imagine a sheet 3 feet long 
by 4 or 5 feet wide, that will show us by how 
large a surface air is constantly entering and 
leaving our body. We said just now that the 
breathing-membrane must have air on one 
side and the blood of the body on the other. 
We have seen how the air gets to it. Let us 
now speak of the blood. If we examine the 
wall of one of the air-cells, we find that many 
very small blood-vessels, called from their size, 
capillaries, or hair-like tubes, are spread over 
it. They are so closely placed, that they oc- 
cupy more space than the intervening parts. 
Imagine the sheet we spoke of just now 
covered with a net work like this, and we 
shall get some notion of the distribution of 
blood in the lungs. These little vessels are in 
connection with larger vessels called arteries, 
which start from one main stem, called the 
pulmonary artery, which begins in the heart. 
At every beat of our heart, blood is sent 
through the pulmonary artery into this won- 
derful network of vessels, whence it returns 
by another set of vessels, called veins, to the 
heart. Itis calculated that 51, of all the blood 
in our bodies, passes at each stroke of the 
heart into the lungs; so that after twenty- 
seven strokes, or, on the average, in twenty 
seconds, the whole mass of blood has passed 
over the breathing-membrane, and been ex- 
posed to the action of the air. 


The lungs are inclosed in an air-tight box: 
viz., the chest, which may be made larger or 
smaller by the movements of its floor and 
walls. The floor of the chest is a muscular 
plate called the diaphragm or midriff, which. 
is not flat, but arched or vaulted upwards. 
Every time we “draw a breath,” or take air 
into the chest, this floor becomes flatter and 
less arched, the consequence of which is that 
the size of the chest is increased. The walls 
of the chest, as we know, are made of the 
bony plates called the ribs. These are so 
arranged that they move upwards, and, at the 
same time, project further from the backbone, 
and thus the chest becomes deeper in its fore 
and aft direction. The lungs are not abso- 
lutely fastened to the walls of the chest, but 
their outer surface elings very closely to the 
walls by suction; so that if the hollow of the 
chest becomes larger, the lungs, being made 
of a substance which is extremely elastic, 
swell up and becomes larger in proportion. 
If, then, we want to draw breath, the floor of 
our chest moves down, the walls move up- 
wards and outwards, the lungs expand, and a 
certain amount of air is drawn into them 
through the windpipe. When this effort, 
called inspiration, or breathing in, is over, the 
chest walls fall back*to their former position 
by their natural elasticity, and as much air ag 
was drawn in is now expelled. Thus the 
movement of breathing in is a distinct effort, 
and the movement of breathing out is not, as 
a rule, an effort at all; but we can increase its 
force, if necessary, by some voluntary exer- 
tion. 

As might be expected, not all the air in the 
lungs is changed with each breath. The 
amount drawn in and driven out again is cal- 
culated to be not more than ;4, of what the 
lungs contain, the actual quantity being from 
20 to 30 cubic inches. The air, when drawn 
in, cannot, of course, penetrate at once to the 
inmost parts of the lungs, where the air-cells 
are; but it mixes with the air contained in 
these parts, and thus that which is breathed 
out again, though about the same in quantity, 
is very much altered in properties. It is both 
hotter and moister, and contains, beside, dif- 
ferent proportions of gases. The vital air is, 
as we might expect, less in proportion, but 
the carbonic acid of which we have spoken is 
enormously increased. Breathed air contains 
a hundred times as much carbonic acid as or- 
dinary air, containing four parts in a hundred, 
instead of four in ten thousand. It is plain, 
then, that the use of the lungs is to take up 
air for the use of the body, and to send out 
the gas which, as we have seen, is always 
produced by life or by burning ; we must not, 
however, suppose that the process of burning 
takes place especially in the lungs. The air 
absorbed is conveyed by the blood to every 
part of the body, and the carbon given out is, 
in the same way, collected from every corner 
to which the blood penetrates. 

Having, then, said something about the 
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machinery by which the process of breathing 
is carried on, we now propose to consider the 
amount of breathing which goes on under 
different circumstances, and the rules for 
practical life which may be drawn from these 
facts. The most elaborate and extensive ex- 
periments have been made to measure the 
quantities of gases absorbed or given off under 
different circumstances; and it will perhaps 
be interesting to give some account of some 
of the ingenious and beautiful apparatus by 
which these resulta have been arrived at. 

We shall confine ourselves to describing the 
most perfect apparatus yet contrived—that 
erected at Munich by the wise liberality of 
the late king of Bavaria, and now in opera- 
tion under the guidance of Professors Petten- 
kofer and Voit. The principle of this is. to 
determine the exact amounts of oxygen con- 
sumed and carbonic acid given out by an in- 
dividual living under ordinary conditions, and 
with whom it is therefore possible to carry on 
the experiments for many hours at a time. 
The way in which this object is effected is as 
follows :— 

A little sheet-iron chamber, about eight feet 
in the cube, is devoted to the individual who 
is the subject of experiment; in it he can 
live, eat, and sleep with tolerable comfort for 
twelve or twenty-four hours. In one side of 
the chamber two pipes are fixed, about three 
inches in diameter, which unite a little way 
off, and through which air is continually 
pumped out of the chamber by steam power. 
There is an opening on the other side for the 
entrance of air, but this is not wanted, that 
which finds its way in through the crevices 
of the door and windows being sufficient. In 
this way a continual strong current of air is 
drawn through the chamber, so that on an 
average 70,000 gallons pass through in one 
day. The air which is thus drawn through 
has to be measured, and also to be analyzed, 
in order to ascertain the exact amount of 
oxygen, carbonic acid, and watery vapor 
which it contains. The air is measured by 
being made to pass through an ordinary Hng- 
lish gasometer, and a portion only is with- 
drawn to be analyzed; this portion being, of 
course, also measured, and the quantities of 
these substances contained in it being ascer- 
tained, it is, of course, possible to calculate 
how much is contained in the whole mass of 
air. The sample analyzed is not, however, 
more than one-2000th of the whole. It will 
thus be seen that the results obtained do not 
show the proportion of particular gases in the 
air inspired or expired, but the absolute amount 
of oxygen consumed, and of carbonic acid 

enerated, under particular circumstances. 
A little consideration will show why this is 
so important a matter to determine. It is 
very much like, though not exactly the same 
thing as, weighing the coals burnt in a fur- 
nace. It is like that, or comes to the same 
thing, because, when anything is burnt, the 
amount of material consumed is exactly in 
proportion to the amount of air used up. If, 
then, we could measure the air consumed by 
a steam-engine, it would be the same thing as 
measuring the coals, and would equally tell us 
the amount of work performed. Now this is 
just what we do with the animal body. We 
measure the amount of air it uses up, and the 
carbonic acid produced, and find that this tells 
us precisely what amount of work it does, or 
can do. So exactly does this process corre- 
spond to determining the amount of fuel burnt 


up in a fire, that when some candles were 
burnt in the Munich apparatus, the weight 


From ‘Chambers’ Journal,” 


Waste not—How small things are Utalized. 


consumed could be, it was found, precisely] One of the blessings of modern science pre- 


calculated from the gases produced. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 

The Broken Cisterns of Human Knowledge. 

My mind was struck and impressed with 
the weighty query addressed by Wm. Mott 
to his cousin, in a letter recently published in 
“The Friend,” “ Why should thou forsake the 
everlasting Fountain of spiritual consolation, 
to embrace the perishing and broken cisterns 
of human knowledge?” And why should we, 
I have thought, be substituting the same for 
that knowledge which is of God, and Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent, which is declared 
to be life eternal—a living experience, and not 
amere sentiment or literal belief, according 
to modern teachings ? 

There was a time in our Society when it 
was deemed a serious and weighty matter to 
break the silence of a religious meeting, by 
vocal testimony or supplication, requiring 
something beyond a mere literal knowledge 
of gospel truths, and the prompting of human 
impulse, as a warrant for these solemn en- 
gagements, even as the apostle describes in 
his own case, “ WVecessity is laid upon me, and 
woe is me if I preach not the gospel.” But is 
there not ground to fear a return to that out 
of which our forefather’s were brought by a 
high and merciful hand, even the ignoring or 
denial of the necessity for a divine call and 
qualification in the exercise of public minis- 
try and supplication, deeming outward know- 
ledge a sufficient preparation for gospel labor, 
without the more necessary and indispensable 
gift of divine inspiration and revelation as 
the foundation of all saving knowledge of the 
truth, whereby alone we are enabled to call 
Jesus Lord; even by the Holy Ghost, which 
was the qualification of the apostle to declare, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 

It was not by human knowledge or wis- 
dom, that he was thus enabled to discover 
and acknowledge the truth; as testified by 
the Saviour himself, who declared unto him, 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven. Upon 
this rock will I build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Here, we believe, is the foundation of the 
Church Christ, revealed by the enlightening 
and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit, upon 
which all true gospel ministers have ever re- 
lied for their authority, direction, and quali- 
fication. 

Outward knowledge, and good desires and 
intentions, do not, according to our belief, 
constitute a sufficient qualification or warrant 
for public religious service, neither the open- 
ing of the seals of the divine mystery, with- 
out the evident word of command, accom- 
panied with the holy unction. And how is 
the weight and solemnity of a meeting for 
worship lessened and marred by the appear- 
ance of unfruitful offerings, the result, it may 
be, of preconceived ideas of fitness, begotten 
by a participation in the exercises of social 
gatherings, met for the purpose of the teach- 
ing and study of the scriptures, and other re- 
ligious exercises, out of the order and regula- 
tion of the church. 


Life is short. Death is certain. God is just! 


sents itself in the form of economy, frugality, 
utilization. Things which were formerly 
thrown away as waste are now applied to 
man’s purposes, to an extent far beyond our 
general supposition. Dr. Lyon Playfair and 
P. L. Simmonds have frequently drawn atten- 
tion to this subject, chiefly in illustration of 
the wonders of chemistry. P. L. Simmonds 
has recently collected a new budget of instan- 
ces, which he has brought under the notice of 
the Society of Arts. 

Before touching on these, let us refresh the 
reader’s memory by a summary of results 
already recorded. Beautiful perfumes are 
produced from substances not merely trivial, 
but in some cases fetid and repulsive. Fusel 
oil, putrid cheese, gas tar, and the drainage of 
cow-houses, are thus transformed; the result 
is a triumph of chemistry; but it is commer- 
cially shabby and unfair to call perfumes thus 
obtained by such delightful names as “oil of 
pears,” “oil of apples,” “oil of pine-apples,” 
“oil of grapes,” “ oil of cognac,” “ oil of bitter 
almonds,” “eau de millefleurs.” Blue dyes 
are made from scraps of tin, old woolen rags, 
and the parings of horses’ hoofs. Old iron 
hoops are employed in ink making; bones as 
a source of phosphorus for tipping Congreve 
matches; the dregs of port wine for making 
Seidlitz powders ; the washings of coal tar for 
producing a flavoring condiment for blanc- 
mange. Old woolen rags are the foundation 
of the prosperity of Dewsbury and Batley, in 
Yorkshire; these musty, fusty, dusty, frowzy 
fragments being ground up into shoddy and 
mungo. Other relics of old woolen garments 
are made to yield flock for wall paper, pad- 
ding for mattresses, and Prussian blue for the 
color makers. Chemicals are employed to 
destroy the cotton fibers in old worn-out bal- 
zarines, orleans, coburgs, and other mixed 
fabrics for ladies’ dresses, and to liberate the 
woolen or worsted fibers for a new career of 
usefulness. Woolen rags, when even the 
shoddy maker will have nothing to do with 
them, are choice materials for the farmer as 
manure. That bonesare used for knife handles 
we know very well; but it appears they are 
also used for bone-black by color and varnish 
makers, for size by dyers and cloth finishers, 
and for manure by farmers. Horns and hoofs 
are a very magazine of useful products in the 
hands of the scientific chemist.. Whalebone 
cuttings yield Prussian blue; dogs’ fat is 
(shamefully) made into sham cod-liver oil; 
wool scourers’ waste and washings reappear 
as beautiful stearine candles; bullocks’ blood 
is used in refining sugar, in making animal 
charcoal, and in Turkey-red dyeing; ox gall 
or bile is used by wool scourers and by color 
makers: fishes’ eyes are used for buds in arti- 
ficial flowers; bladders and intestines are 
made into air-tight coverings and into musi- 
eal strings; all the odds and ends of leather | 
and parchment dressing are grist to the glue- 
maker; calves’ and sheep’s feet -yield an oil 
which is doctored up most fragrantly by the 
perfumer ; stinking fish is always welcome as 
manure to the farmer. At least fifty thou- 
sand tuns of cotton waste, the residue and~ 
sweepings of the mills, are annually utilized 
by being worked up into coarse sheeting, bed 
covers, papier-mache, and the commonest kinds 
of printing paper. Seaweed is used as a ma- 
terial for paper,.as a lining material for ceiling 
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 geries of aniline colors for dyeing and calico 


and walls, and as a source whence the chem- 
ist can obtain iodine. Various kinds of seed, 
when the oil has been squeezed out of them, 
are useful cattle fatteners as oil cake. Grape 
husks yield a beautiful black for choice kinds 
of ink ; raisin stalks constitute a capital clari- 
_ fying agent for vinegar; bran or corn refuse 
is valuable in tanning, calico printing, and 
_ tinplate making; brewers and distillers’ grains 
are fattening food for cattle. Bread raspings 
are in France sometimes used as a substitute 
- for coffee, and as a tooth powder. Tan-pit 
- refuse is valuable for the gardener’s hot-house. 
Damaged potatoes, and rice and grain are 
made to yield starch. Ground horse-chestnuts 
are not unknown to the makers of cheap mac- 
earoni and vermicelli. Cork cuttings and 
scraps are eagerly sought for stuffing and for 
buoyant purposes. Pea shells are used as a 
food for milch cows, and spirit may be dis- 
tilled from them. Sawdust is now applied in 
a prodigious number of ways, for making 
paper, distilling oxalic acid, smoking fish, 
clearing jewelry, filling scent bags, stuffing 
dolls, &. Tobacco ashes are made into tooth 
powder. The coal tar from gas works is made 
to yield sulphate of ammonia, sal ammoniac, 
printers’ ink, lampblack, disinfectants, naph- 
tha, benzole, paraffine, and the magnificent 


and half an inch thick, looking very much 
“like a cross between a sheet of gingerbread 
and a cake of tobacco;” it is used for inner 
soles, heels, and stiffeners. The albumenized 
paper used by photographers is subject to 
much waste in its manufacture; this waste, 
instead of being consigned to the pulp vat, is 
now converted into beautiful marbled paper, 
by a peculiar application of aniline colors to 
the albumen. 


ings? For all of us will admit the foregoing 
statements. 

- Secondly, the great standard of statistical 
estimates—comparison with former years—is 
useless in our case, because the discipline of 
to-day is not the same with that of a past de- 
cade. 

All things seem to confirm what has long 
been the conviction of the major part of us— 
that our church is declining. I shall adduce 
hereafter what I esteem the proximate causes 
thereof, first stating in some degree the evi- 
dence of our decline. : 

The welfare of the body must be examined 
in two lights, which will afford us two sets of 
causes of its decline—the state of the church 
to ourselves and to the world. When govern- 
ed by the former alone we were safe, but the 
latter, i.e. the spectacle we afford to the world, 
is daily gaining importance with us. This of 
course is the pernicious and natural effect of 
its esteem for us, and of our mixing and co- 
operating so largely as we do with those of 
other denominations. We know that contact 

But we represent so many coteries of senti- tends to make unlike things similar, until per- 
ment, and, I am sorry to add, of belief, that it| haps they cannot be known apart. Our early 
seems difficult to gain an idea of our strength| Friends lived to themselves. They thus fos- 
valuable enough to give rise to action which tered, it is true, an isolated disposition and a 
would counteract the evil influences it would|contempt of the world, but they avoided hav- 
bring to light. And amidst the conflicting |ing their characteristics imperceptibly rubbed 
tide of views and remedies brought in this|off one by one as it were. The result of this 
day by our members—widely differing, though|was, as we know, the predominance of the 
often equally zealous—I would seek to give|exterior and the unwholesome rule of peculi- 
expression to the explanation of our present|arities. We mix so largely with the world 
position which finds its advocates mostly |that we feel bound to respect it, and are not 
amongst the cautiows and middle-aged portion|long in abandoning those customs and ap- 
of our Society. I have long felt this to be a|pearances which dissent from its usages and 
duty, and I do it the more willingly, because] are inconsistent with conformity to it Gf we 
it represents an element of opinion but little|do not also lose the principles.) Hence the 
brought forward, and not sufficiently appre-| profession without the practice—hine ilo 
ciated. lachryme. The world says we are decaying, 

Statistics, even if they were fully and me-|but it judges only from appearance—fronti 
thodically collected, in the first place fail to|nulla fides. It is struck with the extinction 
give us an idea of our condition, for the idea|of peculiarity—it frequently has to accept as 
they give us is a deceptive one. How else/a Quaker an individual it would not: have 
while the figures indicate an increase last year guessed to be one. But in our decline it re- 
can the Society be declining? The fallacy cognizes a conformity to itself which it hails 
has various rises; the decrease by birth, ex. with pleasure, but which the apostle as zeal- 
gr., conveys an erroneous notion, because al-|ously condemns. One of the sources of decep- 
though true Friends may be added by birth-|tion in the judgment of mankind is this—it 
right membership, this is the fons et origo mali| gives its award from observing our younger 
of the Society, and source of all our nominal|members, and those who are blending their 
members. This mode of estimation is modi-|actions, if not their principles, with fellow- 
fied again by marriage—often a union which| workers of other sects. 
has cast aside the beautiful form we prescribe,| Our own view, if unbiassed, is more valu- 
and adopted the priestly dogmata in this most|able. We must own that, as ‘(a peculiar peo- 
sacred of compacts—often too a union in ple,” we are declining, though there is a large 
which one party does not possess the title of| amount of zeal within our borders which does 
“Friend” which the other does.. Convince-|not run in the channel George Fox and Robert 
ments, resignations, and disownments depend! Barclay indicated and endeavored to follow. 
on the state of the discipline at the time ;|On the turning of this zeal into this groove 
many who are Friends de facto are waiting to|depends the existence and enlargement of 
be made Friends de jure; their allegiance to Quakerism as such. 
our doctrines exceeding that of a large pro-| There are some amongst us whose some- 
portion of those who, members from infancy, what extreme views have a very excellent 
fail to prize the privilege which these are 8o| foundation, and who are frequently moved to 
anxious to possess. Very many would resign| warn us of our departure both from principle 
if they saw a danger of disownment, and ifjand practice. “Strength,” say they, “abides 
members could be disowned for general indif-|not in numbers.” They prefer quality to 
ference to our principles manifested clearly inj quantity and kind to degree; they cannot 
their course of life, numbers would be sepa- recognize numbers as a criterion of a church’s 
rated from us by the arm of the discipline, condition, and would rather (I believe) see it 
whilst the church might recognize as delin-|select and faithful than large and divided, 
quency the infringement or discarding of our| flourishing and degenerate! Alas! numbers 
weighty testimonies. Do these things look| constitute all that the sincere Friend-can turn 
as if we endeavored, in our meetings for the|to, to show our increasing strength. I have 
transaction of its affairs, to remember and ad- already spoken of their fallibility. I desire 
here to the important query in all its bear-|to give a loving testimony to these conscien 


(To be concluded.) 


From “The British Friend.” 
The Welfare of the Society of Friends, and the best 
means of Promoting it. 

Dear Friend,—In the present day the sub- 
ject of our religious and collective state as a 
church, and a means of estimating it, is claim- 
ing considerable thought and concern from 
some of our experienced minds. Itis a mat- 
ter so weighty that I rejoice at such considera- 
tion, and believe that inquiry, careful and 
rightly guided, cannot do other than benefit 
the body. 


printing. The sediment in wine casks is made 
into cream of tartar. Old kicked off horse- 
shoe nails yield the best of all iron for musket 
barrels. As for the shops in which gold work- 
ers, jewelers, and gold-beaters work, not only 
is the very dust on the floor precious, but a 
refiner will gladly give a new waistcoat or 
apron for an old one, for the sake of the auri- 
ferous particles thereby obtained. 

P. L. Simmonds’ new batch comprises many 
instances of substances recently transferred 
from the domain of waste to that of utility, 
and many suggestions for a similar transfer- 
ence in other quarters. 

First, for the animal kingdom. Fish are 
applied to many more useful purposes than 
was customary a few years ago; shark fins 
are prized as food by the Chinese : shark liver 
is boiled down by them for oil; shark skin is 
dried and used for polishing wood and ivory; 
dried shark heads are given by the Norwe- 
gians to cattle as food; smoked and dried 
dogfish is eaten as food, as are also the eggs, 
while the skin and the liver are applied to the 
same purposes as those of the shark. The 
French procure useful medicinal oil from the 
liver of the skate fish, which used to be thrown 
away, but which is now found to be nearly as 
efficacious as cod-liver oil. A French firm, 
Messrs. Souffrie, make large quantities of use- 
ful tallow or fat out of the pickings and waste 
of slaughter houses, the dead cats and dogs 
found floating in the Seine, and the used-up 
grease of railway wheels; when doctored by 
means of steam and hydraulic pressure, this 
fat becomes available for stearine manufac- 
turers. Leather scraps are made into “shoddy 
leather,” by grinding and macerating them 
into a pulp available for the inner soles of 
shoes and such-like purposes. There is an- 
other leathery composition much used in 
America under the name of “pancake.” Thin 
bits of leather, the odds and ends cut off by the 
tanner and currier from whole hides, are in- 
terlaid with paste until they accumulate to an 
inch in thickness, and then heavily squeezed 
between two iron rollers; the mass comes out 
as an oblong pancake twelve inches by four, 
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tious Friends. Though power rests with the 
many, wisdom is often with the few. Power 
is frequently more popular than wisdom. 

Our decay, then, comes under two heads— 
decline in principle and in practice. 

Decline in principle is manifested by the 
striking latitude of belief we now tolerate. 
Sua cuique voluptas. Hach man sets up his 
own confession of faith, and the Yearly Meet- 
ing is undecided what to sanction and what 
to condemn. It is constantly alleged that 
this declension is only in little matters; but 
these often have as vital a root as an appa- 
rently greater principle, often serve as a testi- 
mony to the world, and the giving up of them 
leads frequently to more patent delinquency. 

Decline in practice (the symbol of the for- 
mer) is shown by the tendency—now s0 gen- 
eral amongst us—to concede, one by one, the 
characteristics which for two centuries have 
distinguished us amongst men. And if it 
were but to bear this useful and constant tes- 
timony before mankind, would this not be 
almost sufficient ground for maintaining these 
characteristics? Small things often indicate 
great ones, and he who will daily bear the 
reproach and cross of his Saviour averts the 
snare of being “ conformed to this world,” and 
is pretty sure to have a deep reverence for 
our doctrines. But when these visible forms 
and uses are yielded, we have only the prin- 
ciples to maintain. These—implying belief 
only, and being matters abstract and concern- 
ing the mind—it is easy to hold, or deceive 
ourselves that we hold. We have fled from 
the practice which is the visible exponent of 
these beliefs, for the little matters we are so 
often ashamed of hang assuredly upon great 
and weighty tenets. Thus we attain the posi- 
tion wherein we haye nothing to hold which 
can cause reproach or persecution; for men 
do not mind what our beliefs are as abstract 
and intangible questions. Practical Christi- 
anity—the stimulus to watchfulness—the safe- 
guard against the world, the flesh, and the 
evil one—the proof of sincerity of belief, are 
lost; and indeed what end can be served by 
continuing to support such a profession, and 
are not the power, use, and beauty of princi- 
ples to be found in their effects on life, and in 
our converse one with another? It is empty 
form to retain the views without the acts 
they sanction, the letter without the spirit. 
“ Nec enim,” writes Ignatius, “spiritui debent 
archivt preeferri.” Our predecessors in the 
17th century supported a principle and a prac- 
tice, a doctrine and a discipline, commensu- 
rate, dependent, and harmonious. It is pos- 
sible to profess the former without the latter, 
but impossible to uphold the latter dissevered 
from the former. 

One is sometimes almost led to regard the 
course of our history as the working out of a 
great Quaker stimulus, whose enormous en- 
ergy is not yet quite exhausted. We see the 
excellent effect of generations of moral train- 
ing in those people of the world descended 
from Friends. It is said by some that our 
creed must be influenced by time, and by the 
changes that it works in all things. True— 
the Society is changed, but is the Truth! The 
operation of natural causes will never over- 
throw the work of causes divine, or hinder 
their pre-ordained fulfilment. We make too 
much allowance for this. In essentials we 
cannot alter without injury of addition or de- 
traction, much less can human wisdom im- 


prove the handiwork of God. It is said our, 


creed must be altered to suit the style of the 
present age ; that which was sound and com- 
prehensive truth in the 17th must be such in 
the 19th century. That truth had in that day 
suffered no change since it proceeded as pre- 
cept from the mouth of our dear Redeemer ; 
how can it then need to be altered in a lapse 
of 200 years? It is unchangeable as its great 
Author, for it speaks of the immutable. 

Thus, then, judging ourselves by the stand- 
ards of our early career, our present state, 
our modern exterior and action, the condition 
of our beloved church does not present a 
favorable aspect. Our principle is divided, 
so that many of us will be found supporting, 
directly or indirectly, public and private move- 
ments which at the origin are hostile to our 
precious faith. From the neglect of detail, 
“the weightier matters of the law” come to 
loosen their hold, or to be retained with 
wavering. By the disuetude of our ancient 
customs, we are getting to be no longer recog- 
nized by the world as Quakers. What fiery 
persecution could never effect, internal de- 
generacy has been able to achieve! Mean- 
while, amongst ourselves we are separated 
into classes differing in divers points, accord- 
ing to age, birth, &e. 

Perhaps the great matrix cause is a looking 
in many things to the mind of the world 


to cherish the principles they have known so 
long, and to seek for and value the advice of 
those of their brethren more experienced in 
the dealings of the Lord, is my earnest prayer. 
It is indeed possible that a shrinking from 
partaking their burden, in those to whom 
they would look for counsel and support, has 
kept from them the kind advice and superin- 
tendence which would have been so precious 
to them, and even the encouragement which 
they so largely needed. I would entreat these 
earnest workers to cast aside all self-suffi- 
ciency, to be willing to learn as well as to 
teach, and above all to endeavor to know the 
mind of the Spirit of Truth, and follow its 
guidance wheresoever it may lead. 

In surveying, thus, without prejudice and 
equally on all hands, as I have tried to do, the 
present condition of the Society, the object, 
of course, to be borne in mind is its practical 
bearing, and by seeing what. are the difficul- 
ties and encouragements in our path, to dis- 
cover the best means of meeting the one and 
co-operating with the other. Omnis virtus in 
actione consistit. 

Brevity obliges me to omit the remedies. 


‘They are evident if the causes are understood, 


and spring of course, from a recurrence to 
first principles, and a careful and constant 
waiting and watching on the Spirit. Let us 


(though perhaps unconsciously,) instead of|see if it be then possible, by prayer, to obtain 


inquiring the mind of the Spirit. The Mea 
éywov—the worthy afiatus or Holy Ghost— 
was the keystone of our former arch, and the 
breath of our forefathers’ existence. They 
sought earnestly, and ther obeyed its sanction 
or disapproval on all things, small and great, 


a strong, healthy, and consistent condition of 
the body, subsisting in that high and holy 
unanimity arising from common faith and 
hope, which the early fathers were so fond of 
exhorting. . 

The subject is full and overwhelming ; it is 


in their daily life. The subordinate light ofa glorious theme—a vast sea, upon which I 


reason is, perhaps, exalted with their de- 
scendants, and may have unwarily been al- 
lowed to usurp the superior place in our es- 
teem. But this has been aided by the exten- 


can only enter. But if my words have been 
penned in the feeling of a brotherhood of love, 
as I trust they have, they will not be too 
many. In touching the outskirts of the sub- 


sion of a thorough knowledge of holy Writ.|ject, I trust I have not tried or wounded any; 


Now this is most valuable; but, unless as an 
inferior agency, and depending upon the en- 
lightening of the Spirit of Truth, it brings 
sure detriment to a church. The propagation 
of the Scripture and its study is a means, not 
anend. The book is not to be worshipped, 
but the things it speaks of; and if we would 
profit by its perusal, the Spirit which inspired 
its thrilling pages must unfold them to us as 
we read. We lose largely by utterly aban- 
doning proselytizing amongst our many public 
movements, a principle which promises to 
add considerably to the numbers and strength 
of our brethren in the western hemisphere. 
But a very pregnant cause of weakness is 
the want of a love for our principles, and an ac- 
quaintance with their grounds, in our younger 
members, springing from a deficient perusal 
of the edifying and comforting journals and 
works on doctrine of our consistent predeces- 
sors, to which a certain odium is attached, 
most hurtful to our church, and painful to our 
elder brethren and sisters. Begotten by this 
apathy is an inability in the young sometimes 
to explain and defend even our most valued 
principles when first assailed by the ever 
ready and trained advocates of another body. 
Their arguments they cannot resist, and they 
give up what stands on a more steadfast basis, 
because ignorant of that basis. And yet 
amongst these we often find our most zealous 
laborers in the cause of the poor and heathen. 
That those who feel called to this part of the 
vineyard, though removed in their efforts from 
the arena of their own church, may continue 


it is a matter of great import in the present 
day; let each of us stand in his right place 
and perform his allotted duty, and then—with 
peace that passeth our understanding—we 
may leave the result to God with confidence. 
Sad would it be if we reversed the rule that, 
whilst the world judges of our strength by 
numbers, we judge by our moral condition. 
It is this which it is so difficult to ascertain. 
I have faith in the overruling mercy of our 
great Head and Founder to preserve his 
church until it shall have fulfilled the mission 
he designed ; and I humbly trust that he will 
see fit, by his Spirit, to endow us with wis- 
dom and to guide our counsels; and, for its 
important future, to ground the young in the 
glorious truths of our holy faith—to “raise 
up judges as at the first, and counsellors as at 
the beginning.” —I rest thy assured friend, 
Hy Pn: 
Twelfth month, 1869. 

Scientific Scraps. : 
Iron in Algeria.—The mineral wealth of 
Algeria is represented to be inexhaustible. 
At the iron mine Makta-el-Hadeel, near Bone, 
the mineral in some places crops up above the 
surface of the ground, and is worked in im- 
mense, crater-like cuttings to a depth of 100 
feet. About 200,000 tons of ore, yielding 65 
per cent. of pure metal, are annually sent to 

France from these mines. 
Copper in New Hampshire.—Professor Hitch- 
cock, in a recent public lecture, said there was 
enough copper ore in Gardner’s Mountain, 
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‘New Hampshire, to supply all the United 
B3tates for 200 years, the metalliferous vein 
extending for five miles and having an aver- 
age depth of 500 feet. ; 
Fossil Trees.—There exists in the vicinity 
of Cairo, although but little known to Kuro- 
ypean visitors, and still less to the Arabs in 
eee a petrified forest, which presents 
features of great attraction to the geologist 
and antiquary. Owing to the intense heat of 
‘the sun, the expedition to this curious natural 
‘feature of the country is best made at night- 
itime. Leaving the city by the Gate of Nasr, 
and travelling in an easterly direction, the 
‘tourist reaches the “Tombs of the Caliphs.” 
‘These sepulchres are small mosques, unique 
welics of bygone splendor, left altogether to 
‘the ravages of time. After passing them, a 
‘brief interval reveals to notice, here and there, 
fragments of petrified wood,—the advance 
guard of the forest,—which, however, is still 
‘some distance off. Bearing uniformly to the 
‘east, and surmounting and descending numer- 
‘ous sand-hills, the promised-land is gained at 
last, and a land more desolate and more bar- 
‘ren it would be difficult to conceive. The 
term “petrified forest’ may perhaps seem a 
‘misnomer when it is stated that there are 
neither trees nor leaves. The fragments, to 
all appearance, are stones, only outwardly re- 
sembling wood, and in myriads of pieces are 
scattered half buried in the sand. One of the 
most remarkable circumstances is that the 
most accurate search, the most rigid scrutiny, 
fails to detect the least vestige of arable land, 
the smallest oasis, which vould have afforded 
an origin to these mutilated relics of timber. 
Occasionally a trunk is found riven in two, as 
if split by the heat. The largest of these 
specimens measures 10 feet in length, and has 
a diameter of 12 inches. One would naturally 
expect that the species or description of tim- 
ber to which these petrifactions belonged 
would be identical with that met with at pre- 
sent in the country. The reverse is the fact. 
- The oak, the beech, the chestnut, and others, 
are distinctly recognized, but scarcely a single 
specimen can be discovered of the palm, the 
sycamore, or the fig-tree. Not only does the 
specific gravity of the specimens vary, as is 
always.the case with timber, but the original 
_eolor is well preserved. All the tints are 
~ plainly perceptible, from the light Naples 
ellow to the deep red, brown, or even black. 
he perforations produced by the passage of 
insects through the bark are clearly visible, 
and a gummy secretion has been found in 
some of the holes made in this manner. 
Watering Streets —The practice of deluging 
uncleaned streets and sidewalks, not merely 
sprinkling them, is deleterious to the public 
health, as the rapid evaporation of the mois- 
ture carries with it into the atmosphere a 
large amount of poisonous organic matter 
calculated to breed disease. Street-filth is far 
less deleterious when dry than when moist 
during the extreme heat of summer. Sprink- 
ling furnishes one of the two conditions that 
are absolutely necessary before decomposition 
can take place, namely, moisture. 
Means of Recognizing Death with Certainty.— 
Dr. E. Martenot, of Lyons, France, has devised 


a method of deciding the question in cases of 


doubtful death. It consists in applying the 
flame of a candle to the flesh of the finger or 
toe of the patient for a few seconds, until a 
blister is raised. This invariably takes place. 
If the blister is filled with serum, life still re- 


mains; if the blister is filled with vapor, death 
has taken place. A dry blister signifies death; 
a moist blister, life—L’ Union Medicle. 

Venom of Toads—Experments made by 
MM. Gratiolet, Cloez, and Vulpian show that 
the matter exuding from the parotid region 
of the toad becomes poisonous when intro- 
duced into the tissues. A tortoise of the spe- 
cies Testudo Mauritanica, lamed in the hind 
foot, was completely paralyzed at the end of 
15 days; and the paralysis lasted during sev- 
eral month. Some savages in South America 
use the acid fluid of the cutaneous glands of 
the toad instead of the curara. The venom 
exists in somewhat large quantity on the 
toad’s back. Treated with ether it dissolves, 
leaving a residuum; the evaporated solution 
exhibits oleaginous granules. The residuum 
contains a toxic power sufficiently strong, 
en after complete desiccation, to kill a small 

ird. 
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Soon after his first appearance as a minister, 
that portion of the heritage to which he be- 
longed, was visited by one of the Lord’s mes- 
sengers, and it appears to have been a water. 
ing season to Mahlon, one of those times of 
pouring out of heavenly goodness, which are 
occasionally dispensed to the travellers Zion- 
ward, in the earlier part of their career, as an 
evidence of the richness and goodness of the 
Master they serve. It was what our late be- 
loved Friend, James Emlen, called “bounty 
money,” not wages for work done, but a little 
foretaste of that joy and peace with which 
the Divine treasury is filled, and which, thus 
dispensed, tends to bind the recipient to 
greater faithfulness and diligence in laboring 
in the Lord’s vineyard. 

“11th mo. 24th, 1842. Attended Quarterly 
Meeting at Fallsington this day, at which we 
had the company of our friend , who was 
much enlarged in the service of the gospel. 
My soul was loudly called to obedience. It 
was mentioned in that meeting that and 
his companion, would hold appointed meet- 
ings at Middletown next day, and the week 
following at Wrightstown, Solebury, Bucking- 
ham and Plumstead, which seemed pleasant 
to me, and a lively impression came upon my 
mind that I must attend those meetings, 
having had some time back a view of some- 
thing pleasant, north-west, which I thought 
when it was brought before me, seemed to 


correspond with said view. I felt my heart 
to fill with love (such as I never felt before) 
towards the Friend that this day sat with us. 
May he be preserved in faithfulness before 
the Lord, saith my: soul. 

“25th, Adjourned my school and walked to 
meeting at Middletown, appointed for 
and his companion, and had quite a pleasant 
walk; felt my spirit refreshed on the road; 
meeting quite small, in which our friend was 
largely opened, much to the satisfaction of 
those present. I felt an attraction towards a 
Friend’s house to dine, which I felt a great 
delicacy in attending to, as I had changed my 
dress but a short time since, and felt no desire 
to go among strangers. After meeting the 
Friends pressed me warmly to dine with them, 
and I saw dear and his companion 
going there, which made me feel anxious not 
to go, for I felt as if I should be intruding 


upon the comfort and satisfaction of others, 


in whose conversation I was not worthy to 
take a part, I therefore bore towards home; 
but I felt a continual stop, and could not pro- 
ceed with that satisfaction I would wish to.” 
He finally turned back, and dined with the 
Friend who had invited him, and thus speaks 
of what afterwards took place: “ After din- 
ner was over our dear friend had good service 
in the family, and supplicated the Lord and 
Master that he would be pleased to preserve 
the family in which we were, and the little 
remnant that had been scattered, but was 
now being gathered in the Lord’s day and 
time, to his honor and glory forever, During 
which time I was much tendered, and felt the 
weight, I thought, of his exercise. Praise be 
unto thy most holy name, great God of 
heaven and earth, now and forever more. 
During the evening after my return home, 
Oh! the sweet joy that filled my soul: it flowed 
as a river of living water, that watered my 
poor soul, and filled my heart with love for 
all mankind.” 

“11th mo. 27th. First-day morning attend- 
ed Falls Meeting. We had the company of 
our friend , who was largely opened in 
the ministry, to a numerous and mixed audi- 
ence, which I believe was much to the satis- 
faction of many present; my soul shared 
largely in the good things that day.” 

After many doubts and reasonings on the 
subject, his mind finally settled in the belief 
that it would be best to go to the meeting ap- 
pointed to be held at Wrightstown on Second- 
day morning. The distance was considerable, 
and having no means of conveyance, it seemed 
doubtful whether the journey could be ac- 
complished on foot in season, but he left home 
in a degree of confidence that whatever as- 
sistance was needed would be extended. So it 
proved, for an acquaintance overtook him on 
the road, whose kind offer to take him into his 
wagon was accepted, and the meeting-house 
was reached about: half an hour before the 
time for gathering. “The meeting was quite 
small, and the life of religion seemed low. We 
had the company of dear and Christopher 
Healy, from Fallsington, who were very much 
enlarged in their gifts. I was brought so low 
as to conclude I must go home again ; but as 
I could not but believe I was sent by my 
Master, I felt resigned to the will of the Lord, 
and my mind became more enlightened, and 
I felt encouraged to go on, which (after meet- 
ing) I did, with a confirmation I was in the 
way of my duty. I went directly to : 
his wife being a cousin of mine, where I was 
well received. In the evening I had some 
labor, in the way of conversation, with my 
cousins, and I thought I could see a great de- 
sire for spiritual knowledge. 

« 29th. Attended Solebury Meeting in com- 
pany with my cousin, where we had a small 
gathering; and our friend | was very 
much enlarged for the encouragement of the 
members of that meeting, as well as all pre- 
sent, both in the ministry and in supplication. 
My soul has this day been fed with a portion 
of that heavenly bread which comes through 
faith in Jesus Christ. I was very much in- 
structed, and felt a secret joy that I had given 
up to what I then saw to be my religious 
duty. This evening we had a tendering time ; 
my cousin seeming willing to excuse 
himself from his duty to his God, through his 
duty to his family, for the convincement of 
whom I was enabled to use many passages of 
Scripture, much to my own surprise, and I 
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felt it in my mind to tell him, I believed there 


proportion to the loss of heat, by its passing 


For “ The Friend.” 


would be a change in him, in the course of/off in the air—that a much larger quantity of} The Child’s Meditations, and Maturer Thoughts. 


six months, which I did with fear and tremb- 
ling, and it silenced all his argument, and he 
seemed much tendered in spirit. 

4th day, 30th. Attended Buckingham [meet- 
ing], walked from my cousin’s; my mind 
seemed to look forward unto that meeting as 
a consummation of my duty; meeting was 
rather small, but to my great surprise and 
joy, dear seemed to deal with my 
cousin’s objections exactly, much to the ten- 


such food is necessary when the animal is ex- 
posed to extreme cold than if it is well pro- 
tected. It is the fuel which, burning night 
and day, keeps the creature warm. We do 
not say this as any thing new, on the con- 
trary, it is well known to every farmer. The 
only thing peculiar or strange in the matter 
is that the practice of so many farmers should 
exhibit a striking indifference on the subject. 
Many neglect to furnish warm quarters for 


dering of his mind, and to the instruction of|their stock, and others, who have comfortable 


my own, during which time I sat with unusual 
ease of mind, feeling as though my work was 
going on. After I left meeting, I began to 
see clearly (as I thought) that 1 must not go 
to Plumstead, but return home; but the snow 
was falling fast, and I was a great distance 
from home, to pretend to walk, but I was en- 
abled to feel a portion of that love that comes 
down from Heaven. It seemed as though the 
fountains of the great deep were opened, and 
rivers of living waters were flowing in my 
soul. After dinner I took my departure for 
home. I soon began to conclude, without 
some miraculous aid, I could not accomplish 
my journey; but I was not permitted to 
weaken, but felt strong in the Lord. After 
haying gone some distance, I felt my mind 
tendered toward those I had been with, and 
so clothed with love, that I poured out m 
spirit (with many tears) before the Lord for 
their welfare and preservation, which I felt 
to relieve me very much. I walked on leisur- 
ly, being wonderfully preserved in the pa- 
tience. Larrived at home about eight o’clock, 
in the evening, after walking about 17 miles, 
through the snow and slush, with my shoes 
letting in the water so much that my feet 
were very wet, almost all the way home, but 
praise be unto the Lord for his preservation, 
and I believe I have been more wearied walk- 
ing a shorter distance and better roads. 

“5th day, 12th mo. lst— Attended meeting 
‘at Fallsington, fully satisfied I had performed 
the work required of me, and that IJ came 
home in the right time; my soul seemed to 
rest from its labors as it were on the Sabbath- 
day ; [felt a secret joy and satisfaction, and was 
favored to believe that the Spirit of the Lord 


was near me.” 
(To be continued.) 


Farm Stock in Winter—Waste of Animal 
Heat.—There is no farmer’s wife in New 
England so ignorant of the simple laws of na- 
ture as to attempt to bake a loaf of bread 
with the oven doors open. No thoughtful 
woman would waste fuel in that way. And 
yet are not some of the practices of farmers 
quite as wasteful? Take, for example, the 
loss of animal heat resulting from insufficient 
protection of stock in winter. It is well 
known that in all warm-blooded animals heat 
is generated by some mysterious process of 
combustion, which is sustained by the food 
consumed, and in its absence by the adipose 
or fatty tissue of the body. When the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere is lower than that 
‘of the body, heat radiates or passes off con- 
stantly. If the air is very cold, the radiation 
of heat is very rapid, and unless the supply 
of heat is kept up the temperature of the body 
would soon correspond with that of the air. 
It is very clear, then, the quantity of heat- 
producing food necessary to maintain a uni- 
form temperature of the body being in exact 


barns and stables, keep stock all, or a part of 
the time, “out in the cold.” We once knew 
a farmer in comfortable circumstances, of 
such general good intelligence that he was 
chosen to represent the town-in the “ General 
Assembly,” for several years in succession, 
who gave his sheep no protection whatever, 
not even an open shed, in winter, because 
they were “supplied by nature with a fleece 
to keep them warm.” On another farm, one 
of the best in Windsor county, wé have seen 
milch cows lying on ice and snow in a barn- 
yard much exposed to wind, without even a 
little straw to lie upon winter nights, when 
the mercury ranged from ten to twenty de- 
grees below zero, when a warm stable stood 
vacant. We desire especially to have it un- 
derstood that we do not advocate the system 


y jof constant housing in close quarters, deprived 


of exercise in the open air, which, with high 
feed, is destroying the constitution of so many 
herds and flocks of breeding animals. Noth- 
ing can be more odious to the friend of im- 
provement of stock than this pernicious sys- 
tem. There is a proper medium course be- 
tween the two extremes. The loss resulting 
from undue exposure to cold is three-fold. 
Extra keeping is necessary to maintain the 
condition—here is a loss of forage. With 
warm quarters there would be a gain of flesh 
instead of loss, without extra feed—here is a 
loss of condition. Constant suffering from 
cold exhausts and enfeebles the nervous sys- 
tem, upon which depends the healthful per- 
formance of all the functions of the body— 
here is a loss of health. If there is some 
special drain upon the system, such as the 
labor of horses, or the production of milk by 
cows, which requires extra food, the necessity 
for protection from cold is much greater, for 
the animal heat must be sustained first. If 
that requires nearly all the food, the remainder 
will be insufficient for work or milk, which 
must be made up out of the stores in the body. 
Without alluding in specific terms to every 
detail to be attended to, we desire to urge 
farmers not to try to bake their bread with 
the oven door open.— Vermont Record and 
Farmer. 


A remarkable Railroad.—The most remarka- 
ble railroad in Germany and Europe, is the 
new Black Forest road, which will be com- 
pleted within four years. Between Hornberg 
and St George, situated 2970 feet above the 
level of the sea, and but four miles distant 
from Hornberg, the railroad ascends nearl 
2000 ft., and passes through 27,000 ft. of tun- 
nels. 11,000 ft. of the latter have been com- 
pleted during the last two years. The truly 
cyclopean work on the road is progressing 
rapidly, and attracting thousands of visitors, 
who flock there from all parts of Southern 
Germany and Switzerland.— Polytechnic. 


Y|\the wisdom and order of His way. 


In childhood days, there lay upon the table 
a large old family Bible. It was opened by 
none more frequently than by myself. Though 
the first attraction may have been the fam~ 
ily record, and a few lines of verse, written on 
the first blank leaf, by the presenter of the 
book, on his seventieth birthday. 

The child’s attention was arrested, on find- 
ing (upon subtracting the date of birth from 
that of death), but a few short years had been 
allotted to many. And the verse commencing 
with the lines— 

How short the life of man appears, 
How very few there be, 


Of all the numerous crowd, whose years 
Amount to seventy. 


seemed to confirm the conclusion, “Life at 
best was short,” and must be for other pur- 
pose, than to eat, drink, and be merry. But, 
earlier than memory will tell how it was 
accomplished, the child became deeply inter- 
ested in some events and circumstances, re- 
corded in the Old Testament. 

He was thoughtful why Cain’s offering was 
not accepted, seeing he brought it with that 
expectation. Why that mixed multitude was 
permitted to follow the children of Israel 
when they were to leave Egypt, its pleasures 
and its bondage. How was it that so soon 
after singing that beautiful song on the banks 
of the Red Sea, they could forget and mis- 
trust the Hand that divided the water for 
their help. How they could say, “Is the 
Lord with us or no?” though bread and 
water were scarce. And were it not bet- 
ter to take courage, to go the short way to 
that home of promise? 

Deep sympathy was felt for Moses, that he 
could not pass over (Jordan) after labouring 
so faithfully to bring the children there. The 
small verse, which spoke of his fault, was read, 
without being able to comprehend his error. 

The record of the kings of Israel were par- 
ticularly impressive, as one departed and an- 
other came. How pleasant to have it say, 
“He did right in the sight of the Lord.” 
But regret when it was otherwise; for even 
to the young mind it was evident how the 
weight of example would influence the peo- 
ple in doing right or wrong. 

Saul was pitied exceedingly, for he seemed 
to think he had obeyed and fought a good 
battle. It seemed, also, a small thing, to per- 
mit the saving of some agreeable, nice things 
to sacrifice at pleasure to Him who said, “all 
must be slain.” 

But most of all was sorrow felt for the 
poor man that was smitten for putting forth 
the hand to steady the Ark, for it was carried 
along roughly, and it shook. Yet even then 
there was an abiding sense that there was 
something against His way, being too wise to 
err, and able to keep His own for his own 
praise. 

Leaving the child’s meditations; we can 
but believe to the Pilgrim Church, from time 
to time, light is given to such as will see, 
Though 
slow to learn the humbling lessons that do 
teach, that the heart must accompany, and be 
right in His sight, ere even the first fruit of 
our own labours will be accepted from our 
hand. And when so, how small an offering 
is acknowledged. 

That the many (apparently hindering 


| 
Hes 


‘Whings) are permitted to follow so closely our 
sest endeavours,—to prove if his chosen will 
ollow him or no. 
_ Ab! how many that have watched their 
oywn hearts through this proving way, can 
sestify how easy it is (if left to ourselves) to 
“orget and mistrust, though we had felt holi- 
aess and strength were his. 
That unless love and fear, with living faith 
“and obedience, are the clothing of our spirits, 
‘ave are nowise able to contend with enemies, 
‘at the onset, like unto the Philistines, with- 
out danger of discouragement. 
_ Therefore how precious this;wilderness way, 
if but to us is granted some of the wilderness 
iprivileges: His presence and power made 
wmanifest on our weary way. Yet some will 
remember the faintness of spirit, the weari- 
mess of the flesh, when nothing but bitter 
-qwaters seemed their portion. 
| And how many favoured instruments since 
‘Moses, have displeased Him, who will not give 
His glory to another, by not stripping them- 
wselves of all praise. And how natural do we 
‘find it to be like unto Saul, in our spiritual 
warfare. But we may remember His strength 
lis guarding his own honor; and blesseth not 
‘the unsanctified hand in attempt to keep from 
falling. As we ponder on these things, it is 
evident He calleth for obedience from those 
who would serve Him, and if so, will surely 
“not withhold knowledge and counsel. But 
these words may still be said, “ The ox know- 
eth his owner and the ass his master’s crib ; 
but Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider. Therefore my people are gone 
into captivity, because they have no knowl- 
edge; but the Lord of hosts shall be exalted 
“in judgment, and God that is holy shall be 
| sanctified in righteousness.” 
Our being is no shadow of thin air, 
: No vacant dream, 
No fable of the things that never were, 
But only seem, 
Tig full of meaning as of mystery, 
| Though strange and solemn may that meaning be. 


~ Chester County. 


Value of old Rope-—The Liverpool, (Eng.) 
Advertiser, says: “Among the numerous 
© worn out, and often considered worthless, ma- 

terials, which the ingenuity of man has dis- 

covered means of re-manufacturing, and ren- 
“dering of equal value with the original sub- 
stance, are old tarred ropes, which have long 
been in use at the coal pits. Our readers will 

_ be surprised when we inform them that out of 
- this dirty, and apparently unbleachable sub- 
stance, is produced a tissue of paper of the 
most beautiful fabric, even of surface, and 
- delicacy of color, a ream of which weighs, with 
wrappers and strings, two and a half pounds. 

It is principally used in the potteries for trans- 
_ ferring the various patterns to the earthen- 
' ware; and is found superior to any substance 

yet known for that purpose. It is so tenacious 

that a sheet of it twisted by the hand, in the 
- form of a rope, will support upward of one 
hundred weight. Truly, welive in an age of 
invention.” 


Selected. 
“ Concerning practical charity, ye know it 
is supported by liberality ; and where liberal- 
ity ceaseth, charity waxeth cold, yea, so far 
ceaseth. Where there is no contribution, there 
is no distribution ; where the one is sparing, 
the other is sparing. Therefore, let every 


and at No. 304 Arch Street, to whi 
can put their names. 
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a liberal mind, a heart that looks upon the have food and raiment sufficient for them. Of 
substance that is given him, as really bestow- what stuff is a man made who will adhere to 
ed upon him as much for the support of char- purely religious and what is called parochial or 
ity, as for the support of his own body. And church work, when he has the talent and capacity 
where people are of this mind, they will have |to join with those labors something that will yield 
a care of keeping back any of God’s part, for him an income to supply the wants of his family ? 
He hath in all ages, in a most singular man-| Where is the precept of God’s word, where is 
ner, espoused the cause of the poor, the widow the principle of that word, which requires him 
and fatherless. He hath often signified by his|to do so? If for any reason Providence has 
prophets and ministers, a special charge upon shut one door, let him seek for another one 
rich men, that have this world’s goods, that|that is open. 
they should look to it that they were faithful |ings and professions? Do they not join with 
stewards of what they possessed, and that they | their labors something that they can do, and 
might be found in good works, and might not |yet discharge their obligations to their patrons 
suffer their hearts so to cleave to uncertain jor employers? 
riches, as to neglect the service God had given propriate work with the routine of parochial and 
them the things of this life for, either to give |missionary work is no more humiliating than to 
them up when called for, in a testimony for |be in the sight of the community a beggarly, de- 
his worthy name, or to communicate of them pendent member, constantly complaining of want 
to those that were in necessity.—S. Crisp. 


How do men do in other call- 


To join some secular and ap- 


and appealing to the pity and _sympathy of the 
charitable. We would counsel the missionaries 
to exert a little of that freedom and independ- 


A bill for the abolition of Capital Punish-|ence which as Americans we are used and 
ment, has been brought before the Legislature | entitled to practise, and show that enterprise 
of Pennsylvania, and it is expected that it which is characteristic of all classes of the 
may be passed, provided the constituents re- people.” 

quest their members to vote in favor of it. 
Petitions are being circulated, one of which system of a man-made, man-ordained, and unin- 
may be found at the Office of “The Friend,” spired ministry, and of “preaching for hire,” 
ch Friends|we doubt not the sincerity and. christian 


Notwithstanding our disapprobation of the 


graces of many of those who occupy the posi- 
tion of “pastors” in different Christian con- 
gregations; and we fully believe that to not 
a few of these it would be a relief, were they 
permitted by the opinions and usage of the 
Societies with which they are in membership, 
to labor in some way, to provide things hon- 


selyes and their families. 


other occupation 


are detailed above. 


one nourish charity in the root, that is, keep 


We took occasion in one of our recent num-|sight of all men. 
bers, to place before our readers extracts from |specting the standing of the “clergy,” as a 
an inaugural address delivered by a Congre-|“ privileged class,’ and their being responsi- 
gational clergyman, in which sentiments re-|ble to their Master alone for the opinions and 
lating to the alone qualifications for gospel |practices they inculcate, history teaches, and 
ministry, and the exercise of other spiritual] the experience of the present time shows, that 
gifts in the church, were urged, very closely |large numbers of the body, are not a little in- 
allied to those always held by Friends. Where-|fluenced in this respect, by the consciousness 
in also the propriety of those occupying the|that their means of living depend upon the 
station of minister or pastor, pursuing some] good-will and freedom to contribute, of the 
secular calling for a livelihood was advocated.|members of their respective “churches.” In 
In last week’s issue of “The Episcopalian,” |another sense than that of not making the 
we find similar views advocated in relation to|Gospel chargeable, they are embarrassed by 
the propriety of “ ministers” devoting part of] this dependence, from freely giving that which 
their abilities and time to provide for them-|they may freely receive, by fear of giving of- 
The occasion call-|fence, of becoming unpopular, and of another 
ing the following observations forth, was the] being chosen who will preach smoother things. 
destitute condition in which some “ mission- 
aries” were represented as living, and the|when such sentiments on this important sub- 
great difficulties experienced in raising funds|ject as we have quoted, become generally re- 
for the adequate support of those who are, or|cognized as correct, and are acted on. We be- 
have been, sent into distant fields of “mis-|lieve they will, for they are in accordance 
sionary labor.” 

« And now a word in regard to the suffer-|amples of the early ministers and disciples of 
ing missionaries themselves. Why should | Christ. 
they continue to suffer pinching poverty if|practice of the early believers, not only be- 
are able to turn their attention to some|cause the recorded commands of the Head of 
? We find that St. Paul and|the Church are imperative on this point, but 
his follow-missionaries turned their attention |also because they have felt it required of them 
to sail and tent-making when their contribu-|by Him to bear testimony to a free Gospel 
tions from the churches failed. 

“ When the Apostles of our Lord supposed |nation, and independent of human compensa- 
all their hopes had perished, or were waiting|tion or reward. 
for the commission to go forth to preach, they], 
unhesitatingly went fishing—returned to their|sentations made in the periodicals of various 
former calling. Jesus met with them there,|religious denominations, that the support of 
and had no word of blame or reproach. God|the clergy as a distinct class, privileged to 
does not call his servants to such sacrifices as|draw their living from other people’s pockets, 
He makes it to be their|because they assume that their education and 
duty to provide for their own, and to see that they|training entitle them to monopolize the min- 


est for themselves and their families, in the 
Whatever may be said re- 


It will be a great advance in the right way, 


with the teaching of Scripture and the ex- 


Friends have always held to the 


ministry, underived from man or human ordi- 


It has long been evident from the repre- 


istry of the word, and that their lips keep 
knowledge of Divine things, is becoming 
more and more irksome and burdensome to 
their congregations. On no other ground 
can we account for the unceasing cry kept up 
of “give” “give,” and yet the constant dole- 
ful and, indeed we may say, harrowing com- 
plaints, of the stinted subsistence afforded to, 
and in some cases the sufferings from abso- 
lute want endured by, a considerable portion 
of those who are employed. 

There will long continue to be opposition 
to the spread of true Gospel views on these 
subjects, for there are vested interests con- 
nected with their defeat, and customs and 
usages interwoven with unsound doctrine, are 
opposed to them; but we are encouraged 
by what we see, to hope that the triumph of 
truth is sure, and nearer than many may 
suppose. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—lt is estimated that the British budget will 
show a surplus of 5,700,000 pounds. The Government 
has refused to authorize an inquiry into the treatment 
of the Fenian prisoners. The weather is fair through- 
out England. In consequence of the disastrous effects 
of a recent petroleum fire in London, it is proposed to 
adopt better methods for its safe storage. 

Henri Rochefort, the editor of the Marseiliaise, has 
been convicted and sentenced to six months imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine of 3000 francs. The sentence of 
Rochefort includes deprivation of his political rights, 
although he remains a deputy in the Corps Legislatif. 
Two of the assistant editors of the Marseillaise have also 
been sentenced each to six month’s imprisonment, and 
one of the contributors has been arrested. They are 
punished as seditious and libellous agitators and dis- 
turbers of the public peace. Paris remains in a disquiet 
state, notwithstanding all the precautions taken by the 
government to secure tranquillity. Traupmann, the 
murderer of the Kinck family, was executed on the 19th 
inst. The trial of Pierre Bonaparte will take place at 
Versailles. The same high court will take cognizance 
of the offence of Prince Murat for striking a magistrate 
some time ago. An alarming strike among the opera- 
tives in the iron works at La Creuzot, in which more 
than 10,000 workmen took part, caused much uneasiness 
for some days, and 3500 troops were sent 1o prevent 
disorders. The latest dispatches say that the strike has 
ended. A new cable to connect England and Brest, has 
been successfully laid. The cable lands at Salcombe, 
and is made in the interest of the French company. The 
Ministry have declared their intention of proposing that 
hereafter all offences of the press be tried before a jury 

Letters from Rome say, the American bishops object 
to the declaration of the dogma of infallibility, on the 
ground that it will tend to check proselytism among 
the Protestants. The Archbishop of Paris, it is stated, 
has delivered a discourse before the Ecumenical Council, 
which was full of wisdom and moderation.. He was lis- 
tened to with great attention. The German bishops in 
attendance at the Council held a meeting on the 21st, 
and resolved that unless the number of members in dio- 
ceses be taken into consideration in the votes of the 
Council, they will return home in a body. Archbishop 
Deschamps, of Mecklin, who is at the head of the Ecu- 
menical Council, has been appointed Primate of Belgium. 
The American and French Prelates have memorialized 
the Pope against the existing regulations maintaining 
the secrecy of the Council. The Pope gave the matter 
careful consideration but refused. 

The Spanish bishops attending the Council at Rome, 
have united in a protest against the authorization of 
civil marriages in Spain. Zorilla, formerly Minister of 
Justice under Queen Isabella, has been elected President 
of the Cortes. The election is considered a triumph of 
the conservative party. A stormy scene occurred in the 
Cortes on the 21st, in consequence of the students’ 
manifestation in the city. Rivero declared that he 
would imprison and subject to the tribunals the authors 
of the disorder, be they young or old. 

The correspondence between Burlingame and Bis- 
marck ispublished. The Prussian government expresses 
anxiety for the restoration of the imperial authority 
throughout China, as the best guarantee of order and 
of safety for foreigners. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro to the 3lst ult., have been 
received. President Lopez had appeared in the field 
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again, with a force of five thousand whites and fifteen 
thousand Indians, and stopped the advance of the Bra- 
zilian troops. 

Havana dispatches speak of recent defeats of the in- 
surgents. 

The population of Holland amounts to 3,628,468, 
showing an increase of 35,450 in one year. 

The number of emigrants who left Liverpool last year 
was 172,731; larger than in any year since 1852. Of 
the whole number 138,382 left for the United States, in 
the proportion of 57,320 English, 7231 Scotch, 29,056 
Irish, and 44,775 ‘ foreigners.” The comparative insig- 
nificance of the Irish figure is accounted for by the fact 
that the great majority of emigrants in that country now 
sail from Irish ports. 

At the close of the year 1869, there were 152,543 
recognized paupers in London, viz., 115,698 outdoor, 
and 36,845 indoor poor. The number of paupers in- 
creased 8563 during the year. 

A panic occurred on the evening of the 23d, in St. 
Joseph’s Catholic chapel, Liverpool, resulting from a 
false alarm of fire. Fifteen persons were trampled to 
death. 

The Duke of Montpensier has been elected a deputy 
to the Spanish Cortes from Oviedo. 

The Augsburg Gazette contains the protest of Cardinal 
Rauscher against papal infallibility, which will shortly 
be presented to the Pope. 

London.—Consols, 92%. U. S. 5-20’s,,1862, 87; of 
1867, 853; 10-40, 5 per cents. 843. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 118d.; Orleans, 11{d. 
Red western wheat, 7s. 9d. a 7s. 10d. per cental. 

Later and reliable information has been received in 
London from Dr. Livingstone. He had discovered the 
head waters of the Nile, near Casembree, and wag on 
his way home to England. 

Unirep States.—TZhe Admission of Virginia.—On the 
21st, the U. S. Senate passed the bill for the admission 
of Virginia, by a vote of 47 to 10. An amendment was 
adopted forbidding any future constitutional restric- 
tions on suffrage that are not universal; and another 
forbidding that any citizen shall ever be deprived of the 
usual school privileges. The House concurred in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Fifteenth Amendment. —The ratification of this 
amendment to the constitution is now regarded as as- 
sured. On the 18th inst. the Rhode Island House of 
Representatives ratified it, the Senate having given its 
assent some months previously. The Legislature of 
Iowa has also ratified the amendment, the Senate by a 
vote of 44 to 6, and the House by a vote of 63 to 18. 
The Ohio Senate voted for ratification, but the resolu- 
tion failed in the House by a vote of 55 to 57. The vote 
of Texas and Georgia is expected to be given for ratifi- 
cation. 

Missiesippi—The Legislature of this State unani- 
mously elected General Alcorn to the U.S. Senate for 
the six year term, and General Ames for the short term. 
For the one year term H. H. Ravels, of Natchez, one of 
the five colored members of the State Senate, was 
chosen. The Legislature adopted a resolution asking 
Congress to remove the political disabilities of all Mis- 
sissippians. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality last week, 330. Of scarlet 
fever, 30; croup, 11; consumption, 51; infammation of 
the lungs, 29; old age, 18. During the year 1869, the 
city supplied 94,698 dwellings with water, an increase 
of nearly 2000 as compared with 1868. The water rents 
increased from $710,933 to $764,403. : 

Miscellaneous.—The Richmond papers chronicle the 
continued exodus of the freedmen from Virginia south- 
ward, and express the opinion that the current of that 
kind of emigration will continue until the able-bodied 
freedmen mostly find homes further South. 

The tracks of the Union and the Central Pacific Rail- 
roads have been free from snow blockades, with a single 
exception, this winter. The trains are running on time, 
and all the connections are made promptly. Both lines 
are well provided with snow-sheds and plows, and 
there is but little probability of detentions of passenger 
or freight trains. 

The Yarmouth Register says, the total product of the 
fisheries of Barnstable, Mass., for the past year amount- 
ed to $2,236,000. 

The Providence Press says that during the last few 
years nearly all the States have abolished imprisonment 
for debt, but Rhode Island still clings to the system. 
All efforts to abolish it there have proved unavailing. 

The wine made in California in 1869 is estimated at 
5,000,000 gallons, against 7,000,000 in 1868, and 4,000,- 
000 in 1867. The maximum yield of gold was reached 
in 1858, when it amounted to sixty-five millions of dol- 
lars. Since that year it has been steadily declining, 
and in 1869 was only twenty-three millions. 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 24th inst. Mew York.—American gold 120], 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1183; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1143; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 112}. Superfine State flour, $4.65 
a $4.90; extra State, $5.25 a $5.50; shipping Ohio, 
$5.30 a $5.60; St. Louis flour, $6.75 a $9.25 ; southern, 
$5.65 a $10. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.21 a $1.23; 
No. 2 do., $1.20; amber western, $1.33 ; white Michigan, 
$1.35; white California, $1.45. Oats, 58a 63 cts. Yel- 
low corn, $1.02 a $1.04; new western mixed, 96 a 98 
cts.; old, do., $1.07. Cotton, 254 a 26 cts. Philadel- 
phia.—Superfine flour, $4.25 a $4.50; extra, $4.50 a 
$4.75; finer brands, $5 a $7.50. Pennsylvania red 
wheat, $1.20 a $1.223. Rye, 98 cts. New yellow 
corn, 87 a 93 cts. Oats, 54 a 56 cts. Clover-seed, $7.75 
a $8.10. Timothy, $4.75 a $5. Flaxseed, $2.25. The 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove- 
yard reached about 1800 head. Extra sold at 9} a 10} 
cts.; fair to good, 7 a 9 cts., and common, 5 a 6% ets. 
per lb. gross. - About 15,000 sheep sold at 6 a 9 cts, 
per lb gross, and 4000 hogs at $12.50 a $13 per 100 
lbs. net, for corn fed. Baltimore.—Prime to choice red 
wheat, $1.30a $1.45. Yellow corn, 95 cts.; white, 98 cts. 
a $1.02. Oats, 53 a 55 cts. Lard, 17 a17} cts. Chicago. 
—No. 1 wheat, 92 a 93 cts.; No. 2, 824 cts. No. 2 corn, 
74 cts. Oats, 40 cts. CincinnatiWheat, $1.10 a 
$1.12. Oats, 50a 56 cts. Rye, 88 cts. Barley, $1.10 
a $1.20 for spring, and $1.25 a $1.30 for fall. Lard, 
15% a 163 cts. Detroit.—Extra white wheat, $1.20; 
amber, $1.05. Oldcorn, 93 cts. Oats, 47 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Friends of Pennsville, O., $25 for the 
relief of the Freedmey. The receipt is also acknow- 
ledged of $10 from Yohoghany, Pa., Eleventh mo. 18th, 
1869, for the Freedmen. 


NOTICE. 


The Baltimore Association of Friends, deeming it 
very desirable that their schools in North Carolina 
should be continued, as well as their efforts to promote 
the agricultural improvement of the neighborhoods 
where Friends reside, wish to present to Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, statements of the present 
condition and prospect of the work. A meeting will 
accordingly be held in the Committee-room of the Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 2d of 
next month, at 74 o’clock, at which some Friends who 
have been engaged in this work are expected to be 
present. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 


Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to q 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., Pa 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTuine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Cartwr, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
——————————— aS 

Disp, on the 21st of Ninth mo. 1869, at the residence 
of her son Joseph Hooton, near Moorestown, New Jersey, 
Sarau H. Lippincorr, widow of Seth Lippincott, in the 
84th year of her age, a valued member of Chester 
Montbly Meeting. Being conscientiously concerned to 
fulfil all her religious and social duties, she was much 
beloved by a large circle of friends, with whom the con- 
soling evidence remains, that her work was done, and 
she prepared for the welcome sentence, “Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

, on the 20th of First month, 1870, at his resi- 
dence in Cheltenham township, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
Ricuarp M. SHormaxer, in the 87th year of his age; for 
seventy years a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

, at her residence in Philadelphia, on the even- 
ing of the 22d inst., Lypra Tuomas, in the 91st year of 
her age, a member of Western District Monthly Meet- 
ing. Possessed of a meek and quiet spirit! She was 
the last of a family of seven children of George and 
Sarah Thomas. Her remains were interred at Friends’ 
burial-ground attached to the meeting-house at Down- 
ingtown. 


